CHAPTER    SIX

The  Civil Service

i.
THE influence of the Civil Service in Great Britain is
i comparatively modern phenomenon. When Bagehot
nade his analysis seventy years ago, he did not even
think it necessary to discuss the influence of the officials;
and even the interesting treatise of Sir Sidney Low, now
just over a generation old, hardly gives them more than
a passing notice. Mr. Lowell's Government of England^
which made its first appearance in 1908, is, I believe,
the first considerable treatise on our political system
which recognizes the immense part played by the Civil
Service in its functioning. In the thirty years that have
passed since its appearance, it is not untrue to say that
no other part of the system has received or deserved so
must attention from commentators.
That prominence is due to a number of reasons. The
first, undoubtedly, is the fact of the greatly increased
importance of the service itself. The change from the
negative state to the positive state has brought with it
so vast an extension of public business that the minister
is compelled to leave to his officials all but the largest
decisions on major policy. The days when Sir Robert
Peel could, as Prime Minister, seek seriously to acquaint
himself with the inner working of all departments, or
when Lord Salisbury, as Foreign Secretary, could write
all important foreign dispatches himself, have gone for
ever. The second is the immense improvement in the
quality of the service. After the abolition of patronage,
in 1870, by Mr. Gladstone's famous Order in Council,
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